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“Having Great Wrath” 


Man’s supreme folly is failure to recognize 
Satan and his works. Spiritual blindness keeps 
men from being aware of his activities on every 
hand. The Apostle John says that the whole 
world is under the power of the evil one and 
our newspapers give a picture every day of 
his activities and our newscasters recount his 
doings through his human dupes. 


One is only being realistic to see his increased 
activities in the world at this moment. Here 
in America we have violence on every hand; 
crime is so common that we seem Rttle con- 
cerned until we find it at our very door step. 
Men like James Hoffa go free while criminals 
and criminal associates wield powers in our 
country so great that they can—and they may 
—paralyze our nation_overnight. 


International morality is at such a low ebb 
that a guilty peace is more highly prized than 
a righteous reaction against evil. We. give a 
verbal slap to the wrist of aggressor nations 
while we exchange social and political amen- 
ities with those guilty of murder and repression 
such as that which started in Hungary a year 
ago and which has never ceased. 


The sin which made Sodom a stench in the 
nostrils of a holy God is increasingly condoned 
and explained away in terms of personality 
maladjustments. 


Honesty and realism demand the recognition 
of Satan’s presence in the world and his in- 
creasing activity. Certainly one reason is his 
recognition of the increased interest in religion 
in this country. He will not take such interest 
lying down and if he cannot destroy it he will, 
where possible, decrease its effectiveness 
through attacks on the message of the Church 
itself. 


The one cure for sin, the one Person who 
has power over the Devil, can be neglected 
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through concern for religion but not for Christ 
himself. A form of godliness which denies the 
power thereof can destroy spiritual endeavor. 


The tragedy of the situation is that within 
the Church there are those who have forgotten 
the centrality of the message. Leadership can 
become so engrossed in presenting a _ united 
front to the world that it forgets that the 
world is not impressed by a front but by a 
Person. Why proclaim the unity of the Church 
when there is no unity as to the message of 
the Church? The world can see the unity of 
an organization in the Roman Catholic Church. 
They can also see the effect of ecclesiastical 
power (and corruption) in those nations where 
that Church holds sway. Where Romanism is 
at its strongest the witness of Christ’s redeem- 
ing love and transforming power is at its 
lowest. 


Why Protestantism should seek to ape the 
characteristics of the church from which we 
escaped can only be explained by the blindness 
of men, a desire for temporal power in_ the 
spiritual realm, and a failure to admit that it 
is not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit 
of the living God. : | 


The Devil is rampant in this world toda\ 
but within Protestantism there is a_ constant 
tendency to evade the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
in its fullness. Its “social implications” are 
lauded and stressed but the biblical revelation 
of redemption through the shed blood of Calvary 
is only too often carefully avoided. 


The New York Crusade demonstrated fo! 
the nation to see that the simple preaching ol 
the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ, couched 
in terms the man in the street can understand, 


is still the power of God unto salvation. But 


again we see the words of our Lord fulfilled: 


“For John came unto you in the way of right- 
eousness, and ye believed him not: but the 
publicans and the harlots believed him: AND 
YE, WHEN YE HAD SEEN IT, repented no! 
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afterward, that ye might believe him.” 
| —Matt. 21:32. 


(Right here let us make it crystal clear that 
we are neither suggesting nor intimating that 
following the evangelist or his methods is the 
question at stake. What we affirm is that if a 
spiritual awakening is to take place and if 
souls are to be saved such will only take place 
through the Gospel as revealed in the — 
tures and through its basic truths as so faith- 
fully preached in Madison Square Garden.) — 


But _ self-righteous leaders of a _ loveless 
“Fundamentalism” criticize because they do 
not like the auspices under which that Gospel 
was preached. The hardened leadership of a 
“Liberalism” which has rejected the supernat- 
uralistic Gospel of personal redemption as the 
first step in social reformation, is also rallying 
its forces to discount and discredit that which 
they have seen. 


Only the spiritually blind can deny the ter- 
rible power of Satan and its overwhelming mani- 
festations in every area of life today. Truly 
the god of this world has blinded the eyes of 
millions lest they should come to see the light 
of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the 


| image of God, should shine unto them. Be- 


cause of man’s folly, “woe” is pronounced on 
the world. 


Christians, what can we do? We can redouble 
our prayers. Satan trembles when he sees the 
weakest Christian on his knees. He is power- 
ful but he is also vulnerable. He knows (and 
we too should know) that his time is short 
and that Christ is the victor. Coupled with re- 
doubled prayers for a mighty outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit there should be the constant 


prayer for grace and strength to live victoriously | 


in Christ. The world should see in our lives 
the fruits of the Holy Spirit. We should daily 
give to those around us a living demonstration 
that we are new creatures in Christ, that our 
lives are consistent with the Gospel which we 
profess. 


The victory is the Lord’s. The enemy is the 
Devil. It behooves us to be as-wise as serpents 
and as harmless as doves. 

—L.N.B. 


moe 
TEACHER WANTED for Christian School. Wire 


or call W. E. Hill, Jr., Hopewell, Virginia. 


Calvin’s Doctrine of Christ 
Professor Wilhelm Niesel is a distinguished 


_ Continental theologian known for his scholarly 


edition of Calvin’s selected works, for his pre- 
sentation of THE THEOLOGY OF CALVIN 
from the point of view of GOD REVEALED 
IN THE FLESH. He will be better known in 
the Western half of our Church ere long as 
a result of teaching one term this school year 
at Austin Theological Seminary. Without agree- 
ing with everything in Niesel, we wish to call 
attention to several of his findings in Calvin’s 
teachings. Since Christ is the focus of interest, 
we are particularly happy to present Niesel’s 
study in Calvin’s Christology. We do this after 
checking with the Institutes. 


“Jesus Christ is the end of the law and the 


_ prophets and the essence of the Gospel”, p. 27, 


indeed, He is “the focal point of the whole of 
Scripture”, p. 33. 


“The purpose of Calvin’s Trinitarianism is 
to secure the Biblical message, God is revealed 
in the flesh, against false interpretations. In 
revelation we are not faced by a second divine 
being somehow derivative from God, or a part 
of the one Godhead, so that God the Father 
would have an additional element, rather the 


truth is that the being of God is one, hence 


the whole Godhead is revealed in the flesh. 
Calvin repeatedly refers to the fact that for 


this reason the name Jahwe is rightly applied 


to Christ.” p.57. 


“To be sure, all would have been hopelessly 
lost if the divine Majesty had not condescended 
to come down to us, for we could not ascend to 
it’, In.ii.xii.l. “Calvin has attempted to make 
quite clear that in Jesus Christ and in Him 
alone we encounter the revelation and the in- 
carnation of God, but - it must be stressed - 
the revelation of GOD. When we are thinking 
of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ we must 
not be understood to mean that the Godhead 
quitted heaven to confine itself in the prison 
of the body; but because, though it filled all 
space, yet it dwelt corporeally or naturally, and 
in a certain ineffable manner, in the humanity.” 
In. IV. xiv. 30. “The Godhead of Christ fills - 
all things and while not being restricted to 


_ the manhood of Christ yet dwells within it.” 


. 118. Or, again from the Institutes, II. xiii.4, 
“For the Son of God miraculously descended 
from heaven, yet in such a manner that He 
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never left heaven; He chose to be miraculously 
conceived in the womb of the Virgin, to live 
on the earth, and to be suspended on the 
cross; and yet He never ceased to fill the uni- 
verse, in the same manner as from the begin- 
ning.” 


“Calvin does not teach that God is to be 


found in Jesus Christ but is also to be encoun-— 


tered fully apart from Him. No; according to 
Calvin, God has disclosed Himself only in Jesus 
Christ and we must therefore hold fast solely to 
this One and not seek God outside the Mediator.” 
But the knowledge that as God He is still in 
heaven and fills all things has its value. ‘‘In Jesus 
Christ we are faced not merely by enhanced 
nature, but the fact that there God Himself 
stands revealed to us.” “Choosing from the 
womb of the virgin a temple for His residence, 
He Who was the Son of God, became also the 
Son of man, not by a confusion of substance 
but by a unity of person”, In. II. xiv.1. “There 
must be no fusion of the divinity and humanity, 
no destruction of the two distinct natures, be- 
cause all depends on the truth that God dis- 
closed Himself uniquely in Jesus of Nazareth, 
that eternity entered time, and life this world 
of death. If we do not note this, if we make 
out of the ‘God revealed’ the accessibility of 
God to man, if out of the unity of the two 
natures depending on the Person of the Logos 
(Word) we make their fusion, then our teach- 
ing endangers our salvation”, p. 119, cf. p. 247. 

References are to Niesel, The Theology of 
Calvin, 1956 Westminster Press. 


—W.C.R. 


Facing Life in the Light 
of God’s Promises 


Man can face life in his own wisdom and 
strength, and in the end inevitably fall flat 
on his face. Or he can face life and live it 
in the presence of and by the power of the living 
Christ. 


If one chooses to go it alone, or in company 
with that great host of worldly-wise who divorce 
life and reality from God and His place in the 
universe, there may be a self-generated feeling 
of complacency or an elation caused by the 
praise of others equally deluded, but there lies 
ahead a day of inevitable reckoning, when the 
reality of God and His Christ, and of our re- 
sponsibility to them, will come as a blinding 
flash and earth-bound values crumble to dust. 
But one does not have to so choose for not 
only do we have Christ in the fullness of His 
Saving power and presence, but we also have 
many and great precious promises to be a 
never ending source of comfort and strength. 
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But how many of us Christians fail to appro- 
priate these promises for ourselves. We are 
like beggars living surrounded by plenty; like 
blind men for whom a helping hand is but a 
timid step away; like men famished for water 
with a clear spring within reach. 


What does God offer? 


Strength for each day — “As thy days so shall 
thy strength be.” “God its our refuge and 
strength.” | 


Grace for any contingency — “My grace is 
sufficient for thee: for my strength is made per- 
fect in weakness.” “But to every one of us is 
given grace according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ.” | 


Victory over temptation — “God 1s faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able; but will with the temptation 
also make a way of escape, that ye may be able 
to bear it.” 


Wisdom for perplexity — “Trust in the Lord 


with all thine heart; and lean not unto thine - 


own understanding. In all thy ways acknoul- 
edge him, and he shall direct thy paths.” “If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not; and it shall be given him.” 


Encouragement to faithfulness — “Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” “Moreover it ts required in 
stewards, that a man be found faithful.” 


Guidance when decisions must be made—“And 
thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, say- 
ing, This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye 
ere to the right hand, and when ye turn to the 


Renewed strength — “But they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary; and they shall walk, and 
not faint.” 


These verses are simply illustrations of thou- 
sands of precious promises to be found in the 
Bible, promises which God honors for those 
who are His. There are those who deny the 
validity of such a use of the Scriptures and they 
are to be pitied. But there are tens of thousands 
to rise up and testify to the comfort, hope, 


_ strength and peace they have received through 


taking to themselves these promises and who 
will tell of God’s faithfulness in showering upon 
them the blessings offered to those who put 
their trust in Him. 


After all there is little argument against a 
kept promise. —L.N.B. 
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“Christ Alone Is the Lord 
of the Church” 


The above is quoted from W. Niesel’s The 
Theology of Calvin. Our church fathers went 
to the Scriptures and to the Reformers for the 
magnificent statement of the sole Headship and 
Kingship of Christ found in our Book of Church 
Order. Current scholars such as Niesel and Visser 
Hooft are finding this same testimony in the 
Bible and in Calvin. More than that, in meet- 
ing Nazi tyranny both the Confessing Church 
of Germany and the Reformed Churches of the 


Netherlands turned anew to the sole Lordship , 


of Christ. It would be particularly tragic if 
with the new confirming the old, our Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. should weaken its testimony 
to the sole Kingship of Christ by revisions of 
the Book of Church Order and/or by acts of 
presbyteries or of commissions. Let us hear Dr. 
Niesel’s summary of Calvin further in the mat- 


ter: 


“This brings out very clearly the fact that 
Christ alone is the Lord of the Church. 
Neither one individual nor individuals as 
a collective body may rule over the Church; 
Jesus Christ alone is its ruler and head. As 
compared with Him we are all nothing but 
unprofitable servants. In order that we may 
serve Him, as He wills, He must impart to 
each of us the gifts of His Spirit. Each re- 
ceives from Him a special gift with which 

he is to work for the edification of the whole. 
Even the outward goods of this life are given 
to us by God that we may bear the burdens 
of the bodily needs of our brethren. ‘It can- 
not but be that those who are convinced that 
God is their common Father and Christ their 
common head are united together in broth- 
erly love and share their goods in common’, 
In. IV. i. 3. According to the gifts which 
Christ imparts, and the services which He 
expects from individuals so endowed, the 


various members of the church are dependent — 


on each other. Such mutual interdependence 
precludes. any government by individuals 
which would be destructive of church unity. 
Certainly there is in the church the fact of 
superiority and subordination. There is also 
the task of church government. Calvin has 
expressly drawn our attention to this and 
emphasized how necessary but also how dif- 
ficult this task is. But God places men in 
office over us only in order to keep inviolate 
His right. Once this is overlooked, once the 
brotherly fellowship in mutual service of 
the members of the church is lost, then it 
is not just any sort of harm which results, 
but the church is most deeply damaged in 
its innermost being as the church of the one 
Lord. If we fail to see that the order and 
the government of the church spring from 
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its very essence, we know little about the 
church as the body of Christ. . . . We 
as individuals and as a community are sub- 
ject body and soul to Jesus Christ our Head 
in order that we may serve Him alone.” 
188-189. 


“When Christ ceases to be known as the 
living Lord, then, in spite of its outward 
forms and ordinances, the church no longer 
exists,” p. 197 cf. In. IV. 21.11. 


“The order of the church is the true one 
when it expresses the fact that Christ is 
the sole Lord and Master of His own.” p.200. 


“If without cause we compel a man to 
leave the church, then we are doing wrong 
not only to a man but to God Himself; for 
the person concerned was called to his office 
not merely by men but through them by God 
Himself.” p. 205. 

—W.C.R. 


Where Is Christ’s Voice Heard? 


Where Does He Come Face to 
Face With His People? 


What Are the Tokens on the 
Presence of Christ? 


Where Does the Countenance 
of God Shine Upon UsP 


Dr. W. Niesel finds the Reformed or Cal- 


vinistic answer to these questions in the Word 
and the sacraments, Thus: 


“Since Jesus Christ comes face to face with 
His own in the Word that is preached and 
the sacramental signs which are added, Calvin 
like the Augsburg Confession specified as 
the marks of the true church the unadulter- 
ated proclamation of the Word and the cele- 
bration of the sacraments.” p.193. “The 
Church can only be edified by the preaching 
of this Word, and the saints have no com- 
mon bond of union to hold them together, 
any longer than while learning and profiting 
with one accord, they observe the order which 
God has prescribed for the Church .. . 
God always manifested Himself to the holy 
fathers, in the mirror of His doctrine, in 
such a manner that their knowledge of Him 
might be spiritual. He deigns to con- 
secrate men’s lips and tongues to His service, 
that His Voice may be heard in them,” In. 
IV. i. 5. “In doctrine, that is to say, in the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, the countenance 
of God shines forth upon us. It is reflected 
in the mirror afforded by the preaching of 
His Word. Hence true and pure preaching 
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of the Word which Scripture testifies to us 
is the one sign of the true Church. Still 
more powerfully than the orally preached 
Word the sacraments proclaim to us the 
presence of Jesus Christ. Where in the midst 
of the world of visible and tangible things 
the signs chosen by Christ Himself appear 
in due operation, we can be certain that 
there Christ and His flock are to be found... 


“Since Christ has commanded us to preach 
the Word and to administer the sacraments 
as the means by which He wills to act upon 
us and within us, we may be sure that these 
instruments are never void and without fruit. 
Whenever the Word is preached and the sac- 
raments are administered according to His 
will, Christ Himself confronts us in His living 
reality, and where He is there also are His 
own. These appointed tokens of the presence 
of Christ guarantee for us the existence of 
the church at a specific ‘locus’ (place), even 
though false brethren be found within it.” 
p. 194. 


What then has Calvin to say about pictures 
or images as aids to the worship of God? In 
the Institutes I. xi. 12, he recognizes sculpture 
and painting as gifts of God and desires a 
legitimate use of both. But he continues: “We 


think it unlawful to make any visible repre. 
sentation of God, because He has Himself 
forbidden it, and it cannot be done without 
detracting, in some measure, from His glory 
... If then, it be not lawful to make any cor. 
poreal representation of God, much less will 
it be lawful to worship it for God, or to worship 


God in it. We conclude, therefore, that nothing 


should be painted and engraved but objects 
visible to our eyes. The divine majesty, which 
is far above the reach of human sight, ought 
not to be corrupted by unseemly figures. The 
subjects of those-arts consist partly of histories 
and transactions, partly of images and corporeal 
forms, without references to any transactions. 
The former are of some use in information and 
recollection; the latter, as far as I can see, 
can furnish nothing but amusement. And 
yet it is evident, that almost all the images, 
which have hitherto been set up in the churches, 
have been of this latter description. Hence it 
may be seen, that they were placed there, not 
with judgment and discrimination, but from a 
foolish and inconsiderate passion for them.” 
The current practice of erecting as worship-cen- 
ters so-called pictures of the face of Jesus comes 
under the latter or second category of Calvin's 
treatment. They represent neither histories nor 


transactions. 
W.C.LR. 


Bible Translations And 
Bible 


By Dr. Daniel W. Baker 


We are happy to present to our readers a significant series of articles on Bible Translations by Dr. 
David W. Baker, the first of which appears in this issue. | 

Dr. Baker is a graduate of Coe College, Princeton Theological Seminary and the University 
of Pennsylvania Medical School. Later he was a Fellow in Urology in the Lahey Clinic in Boston 
and is now engaged in the practice of his speciality in Philadelphia. At the same time he its active 
as a Christian minister and carries on a prodigious amount of writing, both in the medical and 


theological fields. 


“If you translate the Bible, you are liable 
to be cross-examined by anybody; because every- 
body thinks he already knows what the Bible 
means.” So wrote Ronald Knox at the conclusion 
of nine long years of hard labor on his new 
translation of the Bible. 


This is not being written to criticize his 
version of the Scriptures, or any other version 
in particular. It is not being written to add 
to the abuse so often heaped upon the heads 
of those who dare to make translations of the 
Bible. Nor is its purpose to participate in 
what someone has called that “intemperate zeal 
which imagines that whatever is new should 
for that reason be opposed or suspected.” 
Rather, it is written to offer the average reader 
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Editor. 


some suggestions by which he may better be 
able to look upon “‘the efforts of these resolute 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord 
with equity and justice,’ and also, it is hoped, 
“with the greatest charity.” 


As a basis for the discussion of these matters, 
I wish to present four books, which, though 
not by any means the only books available 
for this purpose, or necessarily the best, are, 
nevertheless, readily available, and each of 
which is, at least in the opinion of this re- 


viewer, important, interesting, and timely. ‘Iwo 


of them have only recently been published. 


1—Trials of a Translator by Ronald Knox. 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 1949. 113 pages. 
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9—The New Bible - Pro and Con by William 
Carey Taylor. Vintage Press, Inc., New York, 
1955. 351 pages. 

3—Why the King James Version by J. Reuben 


Clark, Jr. Deseret Book Company, Salt Lake 


City, Utah, 1956. 475 pages. 


4—Bible Translating by Eugene A. Nida. 
American Bible Society, New York, 1947. 362 
pages. 

As we consider these books, and read the 
numerous illustrations of mistranslation, textual 
variants, and shocking attempts. to make the 
Word of God conform to he philosophical 
prejudices of men, we should be assured that 
the heart of the Scriptures remains intact in 
spite of all the controversies. No one should 
come to the conclusion that the Bible is gen- 
erally unreliable, that none can be sure of its 
message, and that there is much evidence of 
fabrication and fraud in its present composition. 
Critics of religion may urge such conclusions, 
but will do so unfairly, and without sound 
reasons. The point at issue is not the validity 
or authority of the Bible as such, but which 
translations or versions of the Bible give us 


the best representations in our language of — 


that which most Christians can still believe, with 
good reason, to be the infallible Word of God. 


Unless one is a member of a church which 
recognizes and submits to spiritual authority in 
this matter, there is no authorized version today, 
and the average reader has to make his own 
selection from among the many different trans- 
lations which are currently available. Most 
of us would prefer it that way. But how are 
we to choose? 


The so-called “Authorized Version” rightly 
bears that designation only because of prefer- 
ential usage on the part of so many English- 


speaking Christians during the past 350 years. _ 


That preferential usage has come from the free 
choice of its readers, and has occurred, not 
because of King James, but in spite of him. 
In 1611, King James did authorize it to be read 
in the churches of his realm. But what authority 
has that old English monarch over us who are 
Americans, living in the 20th century? And 
what authority have the pronouncements of 
an Established Church for us, who recognize 
no Established Church, least of all, the Church 
of England? Americans who read the King 
James Version do so by free choice, not because 
Pe James or anyone else authorized them to 
0 SO. 


Strangely enough, even Roman Catholics are 


finding the problem of choosing between several — 


versions one of ever-increasing interest and im- 
portance. For the Church of Rome has certified 
several different English versions as satisfactory, 
and, except for liturgical purposes, is encour- 
aging Catholics to exercise their personal pref- 
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erence in the use of them. How is one to 
choose? 


The difficulty encountered by new versions 
of the Scriptures in winning acceptance is as 
firmly fixed in history as that of the oldest 
version itself. There is an old rabbinical tra- 
dition that Joshua had the words of the Law 
engraved upon the altar (Joshua 8:32) in all 
the seventy languages of mankind. But the 
oldest version of the Bible, or any part of it, 
which we now have, and of which we have 
any definite historical knowledge, is the Sep- 
tuagint, a Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment which was made about 250 B. C. In the 
opinion of Philo of Alexandria and the other 
members of the Jewish community in Egypt, 
the Septuagint had been made under the direct 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and was truly in- 
spired. Some years later, however, the Palestinian 
rabbis “considered the day on which the Sep- 
tuagint was completed as one of the most un- 
fortunate in Israel’s history.” 


The reason, of course, for such an official 
repudiation of the version so widely used by 
the Greek-speaking Jews beth preceding and 
following the days of Jesus Christ and His 
Apostles, was that it was altogether too favorable 
to Christianity. For example, the Septuagint 
version of Isaiah 7:14 is unequivocally: “Behold, 
the Virgin shall conceive, and bear a Son.” 


Between the years 140 and 200 A.D., certain 
other Jewish translators of the Old Testament 
into Greek, namely, Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, all noted for their anti-Christian 
bias, each substituted another Greek word for 
that which the Septuagint had rendered as “the 
Virgin,” a word agreeing more closely with the 
Revised Standard Version’s: “Behold, a young 
woman shall conceive,” or that of the current 
Jewish version: “Behold, the young woman shall 
conceive.” As anyone can see, the latter trans- 
lation is really closer to the Septuagint than 
the Revised Standard Version! And in specify- 
ing “the young woman” it actually indicates 
that specific woman who was to be the mother 
of the Incarnate God, and whose parenthood 
was marked by the virginity which the term 
“young woman” was meant to make indefinite, 
if not deny! The original Hebrew word is never 


used of a married woman, and actually means 


an unmarried maiden of marriageable age, but 
one who, in accordance with the strict moral 
standards of the Hebrews, was presumed to be 


also a virgin, in its full technical sense. ‘The 


fact that this Child, “Immanuel,” or “God with 
us,’” was to be so named by His mother, contrary 
to the established custom whereby the father 
always named his children, confirms the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint that He was to be born, 
not only by a young woman — most children 
are — but also by the young woman, who was 
also the Virgin, like whom there were no others, 
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anymore than the terms the Christ or the God 
allow for the existence of any other Christs or 
Gods with whom they may be compared. Thus 
the Septuagint was taken by the early Christians 
as indicating the birth of Jesus Christ by her 
who in all ages, past, present, and future, must 
be known as the Virgin. For she exclusively is 
that, there being no other; she herself being 
the one and only Virgin-mother who has ever 
existed or ever will exist in time or in eternity! 


What made this and other portions of the 
Septuagint such exceedingly powerful tools in 
the conversion to Christianity of so many thou- 
sands of Jews, as well as Gentiles, was the fact 
that this amazingly pro-Christian version of the 


Scriptures had been made by the Jews them- ~ 


selves. And it was obvious that the Christians 
were not responsible for making this book fav- 
orable to their cause since it had been produced 
nearly three hundred years before any Christians 
existed, almost three centuries before the time 
when Jesus Christ Himself was born! 


Though such doctrinal and sectarian preju- 
dices, as have marked the antipathy of the Jews 
toward the Septuagint, have, in times past, been 
among the most widely used criteria in accept- 
ing or rejecting new versions of the Bible, and 
though they are practically the only criteria 
used by some people even today, the translators 
themselves have generally agreed that such 
prejudices should have only a very small part 
in deciding for or against a new version, and 
that in every case they must yield to the prin- 
ciple of accuracy, and whatever happens to be 
the most faithful rendering of the original. 


Thus, Charles Thomson, an early American 
patriot and Greek scholar, whose English trans- 
lation of The Septuagint Bible has recently 
(1954) been re-edited and re-published by the 
Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado, 
wrote in his notebook: “To translate well is: 
Ist, to convey a just representation of the pur- 
pose of an author.” 


In the preface to the first edition of his New 
Testament in Modern Speech, Weymouth states 
that in making his translation “an earnest ef- 
fort has been made to ascertain the exact mean- 
ing of every passage. The next step has 
been to consider how it could be most accur- 
ately and naturally exhibited in the English of 
the present day.” 


In the same vein, the preface to the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine edition of the New 
Testament, first published by the St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey, in 1941, con- 
cludes with “the humble prayer that, as it has 
been prepared with all diligence and care, it 
may not interpret the divine message in any 
way except in the full sense intended by the 
Holy Spirit.” 
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And more recently, in the Introduction to 
the Revised Standard Version of the Old Testa. 
ment by Members of the Revision Committee, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, 1952, Wil- 
liam A. Irwin says: “The Bible translator is not 
an expositor; however pronounced his views 
about Biblical doctrines, he has no right what. 
ever to intrude his opinions into the transla. 
tion, or to permit his dogmatic convictions to 
qualify or shape its wording. His one respon. 
sibility, and it is absolute, is to render the 
Biblical meaning as accurately and effectively 
as is possible into appropriate English.” 

But accuracy is not the only criterion of a 
good translation. There is the translator’s choice 
of a text from which his translation is made. 
There is the manner of his translation, as to 
whether it be the literal or the literary method. 
There is the degree of his accomodation to 
current speech and contemporary thought forms, 
and the extent of his reliance on what Ronald 


Knox calls “the idiom of his grandfathers.” 


Knox also reminds us that “unlike the French, 
the English have always been accustomed to 
having an archaic Bible. Douay and the Author- 
ized Version were compiled in the time of 
Shakespeare; but neither was written in the 
idiom of Shakespeare’s time.” On the other 
hand, Weymouth assures us that “without at 
least a tinge of antiquity it is scarcely possible 
that there should be that dignity of style that 
befits the sacred themes with which the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles deal.” 


Ronald Knox, by the way, is a contemporary 
Roman Catholic author. With great erudition 
and ability, he has completed a new transla- 
tion of the English Bible from the Latin Vul- 
gate. His book, Trials of a Translator, consists 
of a series of short articles and radio talks 
which he himself describes as “interludes in 
the business of translation.” It seems to me 
that the book has no single thesis, but is rather 
a collection of some of the thoughts and experi- 
ences he had in the pursuit of his great labor. 
I need hardly add that Ronald Knox writes 
very well, and that his little book, Trials of a 
Translator, is exceedingly readable. 


There is no doubt whatever about the posi- 
tion which Msgr. Knox takes on the subject 
of putting the Word of God into modern Eng: 
lish, or the use of the literary versus the literal 
method of translation. “If you are translating 
for the beneift of a person who wants to be 
able to read the Word of God for ten minutes 
on end without laying it aside in sheer boredom 
or bewilderment,” he says, “a literary transla- 
tion is what you want ... and we have been 
lacking it for centuries.” He observes: “We 
should have thought it odd if we had read 
in The Times: ‘General Montgomery’s right 
hand has smitten Rommel in the hinder parts’; 
but if we get that sort of thing in the Bible we 
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take it, unlike Rommel, sitting down.” He 
gives numerous illustrations as to why the lan- 
age of the Scriptures must be in accord with 
modern literary usage, of which this one is 
typical: “It is intolerable, in a modern transla- 
tion of the New Testament, to find St. Paul 
talking about the ‘inner man’, when ‘the inner 
man’ has been used for so many years as a 
facetious synonym for the human stomach... . 
‘The inner man’ is a phrase that has become 
desecrated.” 


As one might expect, Knox has a great deal 
to say about the necessity of a translation mak- 
ing sense, and being readable. “There is not 
much point in being accurate and intelligible, 


if nobody is going to read you.” 


As a key to the attainment of these qualities, 
he quotes with approval Helaire Belloc: “The 
resurrection of an alien thing in a native 
body; not the dressing of it up in native clothes, 
but the giving to it of native flesh and blood 
... that is translation.” 


In another place Knox says that the translator 
“must follow the thought of the original, and 
make it intelligible to the reader, bringing out 
the emphatic word or words in each sentence, 
indicating its logical connection with what fol- 
lows. He must make the whole paragraph hang 
together and convey a message.” ‘That duty,” 
he tells us with unusual insight, “was apt to 
be overlooked by the older translators, if only 
for this reason — that the Bible was printed 
in verses; and by a trick of our natures, if a 
page of print is broken up to the eye, we do 
not expect it to convey any coherent impression 
to the mind. Any verse in the Bible was a 
‘text’; you preached from it, you quoted it in 
theological arguments, you did not look to see 
what the setting of it was, or how it fitted in.” 
And he concludes: “To present your material 
so that this thread of argument becomes ap- 
parent is no easy matter; but you have got to 
do it, if the Bible is to be read as a book, and 
not merely studied as a lesson.” 


Such delicate continuity of thought is not 
only hard to obtain in making a translation, 
but especially difficult to find in a version of 
the Scriptures. For, as Knox reminds us: “The 
Bible is usually translated by a syndicate; and 
the first thing a syndicate does, when it gets 
together, is to make sure that all the members 
of it tell the same story.” But “every common 
word in every living language has, not one 
meaning, but a quantity of shades of mean- 
ing.” And that is especially true of the most 
important words in the Bible. A _ syndicate 
which has agreed to translate these words in 
exactly the same way wherever they are found 
cannot possibly make a good translation. 


Of this, the Hebrew word tsedeq and_ its 


Greek equivalent dikaiosune are an excellent — 
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example. They are usually translated “justice” 
or “righteousness.” Knox reminds us, however, 
that they “can mean, when used of man, inno- 
cence, or honesty, or uprightness, or charitable- 
ness, or dutifulness, or (very commonly) the 
fact of being in God’s good books.” ‘Used 
of God,” he continues, they “can mean the 
justice which punishes the sinner, or quite as 
often, the faithfulness which protects the good; 
. . . also, the approval with which God looks 
upon those who are in his good books.” Knox 
continues: “Only a meaningless token-word, like 


righteousness, can pretend to cover all these 


meanings.” 


As a specific example, Knox cites Matthew 
3:15 and Matthew 6:33. “I cannot understand 
how anybody remains content with ‘justice’ or 
‘righteousness’ as a translation in . . . these 
passages.” 

As regards the first, which the Authorized 
Version renders: ‘““Thus it becometh us to ful- 
fill all righteousness,” Knox observes: “To re- 
ceive John’s baptism is to make an effort — the 
best then available — to put yourself right 
with God. It was fitting that our Lord should 
receive this baptism for the same reasons — 
whatever they were — which made it fitting 
that he should undergo circumcision, another 
‘justifying’ ceremony. ‘It is fitting that we should 
win God’s acceptance in every way we can’... 
that is not a translation, but it surely gives the 
sense of the speech.” 


And as regards the second passage, which 
the Authorized Version renders: ‘Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness,” 
Knox makes the helpful suggestion: ‘Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his acceptance, 
his approval.’ At the beginning of the chapter 
our Lord has warned us that we should not . 
aim at being justified in the sight of men; at 


‘the end of it, He puts before us as of paramount 


importance the aim of being justified in the 
sight of God.” 


In conclusion he says: “Your duty as a 
translator is to think up the right expression, 
though it may have to be a paraphrase, which 
will give the reader the exact shade of meaning 
here and here and here.” 


Knox assures us, however, that there are 
limits beyond which modern usage must not 
be allowed to go. For example, when such 
usage does violence to a reader’s spiritual sensi- 
tivities; and also when it introduces uncertain- 
ties, fosters misconceptions, gives support to 
errors, or casts doubt upon important matters 
of the Faith, for which there is no warrant in 
the original. 


As an illustration, Knox cites the problem 
of “what to do about ‘thou’ and ‘you.’” “T 
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confess,” he says, “I would have liked to go 
the whole hog, and dispense with the use of 
‘thou’ and ‘thee,’ even where the Almighty was 
being addressed. ‘They do these things in 
France, but I felt sure you could not get it 
past the British public.” “Why not, then,” 
he asks, “have ‘thou’ for God and ‘you’ for 
man? That is Moffat’s principle; but it seems 
to me to break down hopelessly in relation 
to our Incarnate Lord. Who is to say, exactly, 
when He is being addressed as God and when 
He is being addressed as Man? .. . Ina 
single chapter of the Hebrews . . . Moffat gives 
us ‘thou art my Son,’ and ‘sit at my right hand 
till I make your enemies a_ foot-stool.’ I 
despaired in the face of these difficulties, and 
resolved to keep ‘thou,’ with its appropriate 
form, throughout; at the same time abolishing 
third-person forms like ‘speaketh,’ which serve 
no useful purpose whatever.” 


At one point Knox cries out: “People will 
not see the difficulties, the real difficulties, of 
a translator.” I am confident, however, that 
there are a lot of people who can see them, 
and who, in seeing them, will view them sym- 
pathetically; far more than he, in that dark 
moment, dared to imagine. None will agree 
with all of his solutions, or find everything in 
his book praiseworthy and free from fault. It 
is not my purpose here to subject it to a critical 
appraisal. Were I to do so, however, I can assure 
you that it would stand up very well. And I 
have no hesitancy whatsoever in citing it as an 
extremely rewarding sourcebook from which to 
gather important insights and principles for 
estimating his own version of the Scriptures, 
and those of other translators as well, “not only 
with equity and justice, but also with the great- 
est charity.” 

(To be continued) ~ 


The Sun and the Moon Stood Still 
By J. V. N. Talmage, B.E. 


Chapter 3 THE HIATUS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


A few technical terms are unavoidable when 
describing the HIATUS caused by the FLOOD 
in western Europe, but the subject of this 
HIATUS came to the writer’s notice first from 
an announcement by an enthusiastic evolution- 
ist that it had been “bridged.” Before the 
HIATUS archeologists dated the Paleolithic, or 
Old Stone Age, who lived with a now extinct 
fauna during the varying climates of the last 
glacial age in Europe. The last of these races 
is called the Magdalenian, and they are well 
known from the drawings of animals they left 
in the caves of southern France and Spain. 
After the HIATUS a new people arrived whom 
the prehistorians call Mesolithic or Middle 
Stone Age. The earliest of these in the south 
were called Tardenoisians and Azilians. By 
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their time the climate had become warmer and 
many of the former animals had become extinct. 
Because of the difference of race, culture, fauna, 
and climate the writer immediately felt that 
the FLOOD had destroyed the Paleolithic, and 
that after a time the Mesolithic had arrived. 
In the beginning this correlation was tentative, 
because the prehistorians had dated both races 
far earlier than it was possible to date the 
FLOOD. For twelve years multiplying evidence 
has convinced the writer that his correlation 
was Providentially made. 


_ Most scientists_substitute for the Bible the 
theory of the long evolution of man from an 
ape, continue to predate the “break,” or change 
of culture, and try to show that there was no 
HIATUS, and that the Mesolithic people were 
the posterity of the Paleolithic. Many new dis- 
coveries have brought the accepted date of the 
changeover much later, but those materialistic 
prehistorians will not give up. They hold to 
their dogma with the same tenacity with which 
Fundamentalists hold to the Bible. 


Recently the HIATUS was confirmed by 
radiocarbon dating, but for some reason the 
absolute dating is uncertain, for dates varying 
from 7,000 to 15,000 years ago have been ob- 
tained for the end of the Paleolithic. ‘The writer, 
in view of the data from various parts of the 
world, has come to the conclusion that the 
FLOOD and the beginning of the HIATUS 
occurred a little less than 7,000 years ago. This 
is nearly 1,000 years earlier than he had estimated 
five years ago. The exact date of the FLOOD 
is of far less importance than the fact that the 


‘FLOOD caused the long HIATUS in western 


Europe. At present we can say that the HIATUS 
lasted about 1,000 years in southwestern Europe 
and some centuries longer farther north. | 

The signs of the HIATUS are many, for dur- 
ing the HIATUS there were climatic and sea 
level changes which left their marks in_ bogs 
and other places. 


There is a very important scientific side to 


this discussion. Archeologists have positively 


connected the Mesolithic sides with certain 
changes of climate and sea level in Europe. If 
we move the Mesolithic up the chronological 
table until after 6,000 years ago in western Eu- 
rope, we also move the related climatic and sea 
level changes later, and this places the trans- 
atlantic climates in opposition instead of being 
in phase as is assumed by “current scholarship,’ 
and we find that the only explanation of the 
glacial advances and other changes of climate 
and sea level is due to a moving pole. ‘The 
LONG DAY, the FLOOD, the HIATUS and 
the solution of the mystery of the ice ages all 
go together; explain one and all the rest are 
explained. 

THE FLOOD IS VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC 
DATA. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 6 


By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


Paul Writes To The Corinthians 


Background Scripture: I Corinthians 1 to 4 
Devotional Reading: I Corinthians 3:11-23 


In preparing these notes I found Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s “The Message of I Corinthians” very 
helpful and suggestive, and much of what I write will be directly or indirectly influenced by that great 
Bible teacher. I shall quote from him from time to time. He says that the phrase, “The Church 
of God which is at Corinth” (vs. 2) presents two pictures and suggests the theme of the epistle. 
The first is that of the Church at Corinth, and the second, the city of Corinth. The latter was widely 


known as one of the most corrupt cities of 
that time, a typical “city of the world,” igno- 
rant of God, self-governed, antagonistic to the 


_ purposes of God. The two pictures stand oppo- 


site each other in striking contrast.” The 
church of God was the local church in Corinth. 
The danger that threatened this church was 
that the spirit of the city would get into the 
church and destroy it. He calls the members 
of this church “‘saints”, separated people, sancti- 
fied people, who should live like saints. If there 


can be “saints in Caesar’s household’, there can 


be saints in the wicked city of Corinth. 


“We are sometimes told today that what the 
Church supremely needs is that she should 
catch the spirit of the age. A thousand times 


no. What the Church supremely needs is to 


correct the spirit of the age.” The church at 
Corinth, if she yielded to the spirit of Corinth, 
would miserably fail. ‘The same is true of the 
church in London, or New York, or San Fran- 
cisco. Too often the church does catch the 
spirit (or disease) of the city and her candle- 
— is removed. She no longer gives light and 
ife. 


The epistle, as is customary, opens with a 
Salutation and a word of thanks-giving. He 
greets them as those who are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus and called to be saints, and prays that 
grace and peace be theirs from God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. He has much to 
be thankful for as he thinks of them. The 
church at Corinth was rich “in all utterance, 
and in all knowledge.” As we shall see later, 
her “gifts” were many and varied. He then 
proceeds to point out some of their sins which 
were endangering them and hurting their in- 
fluence as a witness for God in the city of 
Corinth. 


I. Contentions: 1:10-18. 


One of these sins is a contentious spirit which 
divided the church into. warring factions. Some 
were saying, I am of Paul; others, I of Apollos; 
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others, I of Cephas; and I of Christ. He reminds 
them that the Church is the one body of Christ, 
and as he tells them later, Paul and Apollos 
and Cephas and others are but ministers, or 
servants. The men of the city had their “par- 
ties” and heroes whom they followed fanatically. 
This was not to be the case in the church. The 
only Head of the Church is the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is a terrible sin for the church to 
quarrel over human leaders. In almost every 
reformation or revival we meet this tempta- 
tion. We are naturally “hero-worshippers” and 
when some man appears like Luther or Knox 
or Wesley or Whitefield, we often divide into 
two groups; first, those who follow and almost 
worship, and second, those who are filled with 
envy and jealousy, who criticize and defame and 
find fault. Let us thank God for great spiritual 
leaders like Paul and Apollos and Peter, but 
let us keep our eyes on Jesus Christ, the Head 
of the Church, and be one in Him. The church 
at Corinth is not the only church whose “con- 
tentions” have endangered its existence. Great 
portions of the Church as a whole have been 
terribly hurt by the same sort of controversies. 


Let us remember our unity in Christ and our 


diversity as branches of the one Body of Christ. 
Let not the spirit of the city of Corinth invade 
the sacred precincts of the Church of God. 


II. Worldly Wisdom: 1:19-2:16. 


The Greeks were seekers after “wisdom”. “It 
was an hour of superb rhetoric and eloquence.” 
“Corinthian words” was another of the phrases 
of the time. In the schools of Corinth men 
were debating and rejoicing in the wisdom 
of words; all sorts of opinions were rife. ‘““That 
was the spirit of the city. That spirit had in- 
vaded the church.” These debates and disputes 
caused much of the “contention” mentioned 


above. The whole church was plagued with 


what became known as Gnosticism, a false phil- 


_osophy. There is a place and time for “de- 
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tenders of the faith” to speak out. When great 
basic doctrines of the Gospel of Christ are at- 
tacked, we must rise up and contend for the 
faith once delivered to us. Paul was one of 
the noblest of these noble men; John, Peter, 
and Jude, also. He is talking here about an 
entirely different matter. The church at 
Corinth was frittering away its time trying to 
make a man-made philosophy out of the simple 
Gospel of a Crucified and Risen Christ, Who 
is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, and 
sanctification and redemption. The spirit of 
the city tried to get into the church and turn 
the preaching of the cross of Christ into an 
intricate and involved system of human reason 
and philosophy. 

Paul, who was a learned scholar himself, saw 
the folly of such a vain seeking after wisdom. 
He came to them determined not to know any- 
thing among them save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. He was not teaching in enticing 
words of man’s wisdom but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power. Those of us who 
have listened to Dr. Billy Graham’s preaching 
have been delighted with its simple message. 
It still pleases God by the foolishness of such 
preaching to save them that believe. ‘There 
are still those who, I am sorry to say, would 
turn the glorious Gospel of Christ, full of 
beauty and power, into some sort of human 
philosophy. The world is full of “isms” which 
seek to do just what the city of Corinth tried 
to do for the church at Corinth. Let us “preach 
the Word” and hold up the cross of Christ where 
a city full of sin can see and look and be saved. 
If we lift up Christ on the cross we will draw 
men to Him and to a blessed salvation through 
and in Him. 


III. Heavenly Wisdom: Chapter 2. 

“Not the wisdom of this world, nor of the 
princes of this world, but we speak 
the wisdom of God.” James says, If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God. He tells us of 
the two kinds of wisdom; the wisdom from 
beneath, which is earthly, sensual, devilish; and 
the wisdom from above, which is first pure and 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits. This sort of 
wisdom is a revelation from God, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth. “I would rather spend 
ten minutes with the Holy Spirit than ten years 
at the University of Paris,’”’ one of the old writers 
is quoted as saying. The trouble about the 
University of Paris, or the University of Tarsus, 
or Athens, or most of our modern universities 
is that they leave out all that is best in educa- 
tion; they do not see, or care to see, that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
Corinth was a city of learning and of gross im- 
morality. The spirit of that city was creeping 
into the church. The church needs the mind 
of Christ. The natural man receives not the 
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things of the Spirit of God; for they are fool- 
ishness unto him; neither can he know then, 
because they are spiritually discerned. I am 
very much afraid that the church today has 
caught this “spirit of the age” and “spirit of 
the city.” I believe very strongly in an “edu- 
cated ministry”. Let us be sure, very sure, that 
in our educational program we are not copying 
the world and trying to fill our minds and 
hearts with the wisdom of this world. In our 
day God has been rebuking many of our insti- 
tutions of learning and has raised up other 


Bible Institutes and Colleges to take the place 


of those that once stood for the simple truths 
of the Bible. | 


IV. God’s Fellow-workers: Chapters 3 and 4. 


“For we are labourers together with God.” 
Paul refers again to the envy and strife and 
contentions in the church. Men are being un- 
duly honored. Paul and Apollos were just min- 
isters. They could plant and water, but only 
God could give the increase. We are not to. 
look in reverence and awe upon men—even 
men of this caliber—but realize that God alone 
can give the increase. The minute a man be- 
gins to imagine that he is something great and 
takes the glory to himself, that moment he 
becomes a hindrance to the work. Ye are God's 
husbandry, ye are God’s building.” 


We have our part in this work. Paul, as a 


wise masterbuilder, laid the foundation, but 


it was a foundation already laid: even Jesus 
Christ. All Paul could do was to proclaim this 
great fact. But on this foundation men could 
build very different structures. They could 
build with the best—gold and silver and precious 
stones—or they could build with trash—wood 
and hay, stubble. This is so true of Christians. 
All Christians are on the solid foundation, 
Christ, the Rock. Some are building noble char- 
acters; some are not. The testing time is com- 
ing. Some will be saved like Lot, “so as by 
fire,” with no reward and no work worthwhile. 
Others will have an “abundant entrance,” like 
Paul. Let us be careful how we build! Let 
us be careful not to defile these bodies of ours. 
Let us select the best materials and build a 


_ noble Christlike character! All things are ours, 


if we will but claim them! . 


As fellow-workers with God we will not have 
an easy time. Some of His workers suffered 
much. “Even unto this present hour we both 
hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buf- 
feted, and have no certain dwelling place; and 
labour, working with our own hands; being 
reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer 
it; being defamed, we intreat; we are made as 
the filth of the world, and are the offscouring 
of all things unto this day.” Such work will 
be rewarded. The church in the city will be 
a blessing to the city, for God has much people 
in even a city like Corinth. 
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YOUTH PROGRAM FOR OCTOBER 6 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


“What Is Done And What To Do” 


Scripture: Luke 10:25-37. 


Suggested Hymns: 


“T’ll Go Where You Want Me To Go” 
“What a Friend We Have In Jesus” 
“Saviour, Like A Shepherd Lead Us” 


Note to Program Leader: 


(This will not be an easy program to present. 
It deals with Christian attitudes and practices 
in the realm of race relations. If you know of 
some well-qualified adult Christian who would 
be willing to speak on this question, you would 
probably do well to ask him to present the 
subject to your group and lead them in a dis- 
cussion of it.) 


Leader’s Introduction: 


Considering the violence and tension which 
has erupted in recent weeks in connection with 
the race problem, we would probably be more 
comfortable just to by-pass this program. If 
we do not take our stand, however, some ex- 
tremist will likely claim to speak for us. There 
are some who preach “white supremacy” in the 
name of Christianity, and there are others who 
claim that the Christian religion will be satisfied 
with no less than racial amalgamation. Obvious- 
ly both cannot be right, and we had better know 
what we believe and make it known. 


To citizens of the United States the term 
“race relations” refers primarily to relations be- 
tween Negro and white peoples. The problems 
resulting from race relations. are not confined 
to any one section of the nation, but it does 
not help to solve our own problems by stressing 
the fact that others have them too. We need 
to take an honest look at things around us, and 
see what we can do to help. The Christian ought 
always to exert a healing and helpful influence 
on any troubled situation which confronts him. 


Every Christian ought to be concerned with 
the unquestionable deterioration in the Negro- 
white relationship that has taken place in the 
past three years over our Southland. Many have 
felt that real progress was being made in the 
advancement of the Negro people. There are 
many who regret decisions and actions which 
have served to turn back the calendar of 
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progress. The decisions have been made and 
the actions have been taken. As Christians, 
what can we do about the situation as we find 
it today? 


First Speaker: 

The first thing we need to recognize is that 
the stand a person takes on the race question 
does not make him a Christian or not a Chris- 
tian. A person becomes a Christian when he 
accepts Jesus Christ as his Saviour by faith. 
Some segregationists are Christians, and some 
integrationists are Christians. There are some 
of us who believe that God’s plan for His peo- 
ple has a place for separate races, but we can- 
not exclude from the fold of Christianity ull 
people who disagree with us. On the other 
hand, we must reject the claim, often advanced, 
that those who do not favor racial integration 
and work for it are un-Christian. Being a Chris- 
tian will certainly have its effect on one’s atti- 
tude toward all people, including those of other 
races, but we are not justified in writing a 
segregationist article or an integrationist article 
into the Christian creed. An honest recognition 
of this truth will do a great deal to remove heat 
from our debates and discussions. 


Second Speaker: 4 
More than a year ago Dr. L. Nelson Bell 


- suggested that one important contribution every 


Christian was obligated to make toward the 
solution of the race problem was the practice 
of common courtesy and kindness. A _ believer 
in the Lord Jesus Christ ought to have a full 


_ supply of friendly words and kind smiles. To 


share these words and smiles with Negro people 
as we have opportunity will assure them that 
not all white people resent them. If we are 
cautious about doing this for fear that someone 
will think we are “liberal” or “soft,” then we 
had better pray to the Lord for courage and 
remember that the Christian’s responsibility is 
to please Him rather than men. 


Third Speaker: 

Another valuable thing every Christian can 
do toward solving the problems of racial strife 
is to pray faithfully and sincerely. Pray that 
God will give His light that we may understand 
more perfectly His will with regard to this 
problem. Pray for those who have such extreme 
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views and for those who would resort to violence 
that God will temper their spirits with His 
love. Pray for people of the minority races that 
they may exercise patience and love. Pray for 
those in places of governmental authority and 
responsibility that they may use their powers 
wisely and righteously and not try to exploit 
this problem for political purposes. 


Fourth Speaker: | 
Surely the most important thing we can do 
is to remember that all people, regardless of 
race, need the saving gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Once we have remembered this truth, we ought 
to act accordingly. This means; of course, that 
we ought to be concerned about taking the 
gospel message to Negroes. Many of us who claim 
to be strong believers in evangelism have over- 


looked one of our richest evangelistic opportuni- 
ties. Of course we would not want to go back 
to the days of slavery, but in those days many 
white Christians were more concerned for the 
spiritual welfare of their Negro friends than 


they are now. How many of us have ever said 
anything to a Negro person about Christ? How — 


many of our churches are making any specific 
effort to reach the Negroes around us for Christ? 
If we had the concern for their souls that God 
would have us know, it would do more than 
anything else to relieve the tensions in their 
minds and in ours. 


Program Leader: 

(Ask the young people for their ideas on these 
suggestions of Christian action, and invite them 
to make suggestions of their own.) 


NEWS 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Joseph W. Walker, to Care of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Maxton, N. C. 


WORLD MISSION RECEIPTS 


Budget for 1957 $3,500,000.00 
Receipts to date 1,959,847.60 
Percentage of Annual Budget 

received for 1957 55.99 % 
Balance needed for 1957 


A RESOLUTION OF THE SESSION 
OF THE 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF KOSCIUSKO, MISSISSIPPI 


Whereas the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., in its recent meeting at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama adopted and recommended for 
wide distribution and study the Report of the 
Council on Christian Relations, entitled “Freedom 
—The Christian Concept’’; 


And Whereas, deliverances on such matters as 
are the concern of this Report are, in our opinion, 
contrary to the express statements of the mission 
of the Church contained in our Confession of Faith 
(Chapter XXXIII, Paragraph 4; and Brief State- 
ment of Doctrine, Section XII); 


And Whereas, the concepts in this Report are 
based on the philosophies of the age rather than 
on the direct teaching of God’s Word, and seek 
to set up another than a Biblical standard of what 
is Christian; 

And Whereas, compliance with the major em- 
phasis of this Report would in some instances put 
us in violation of the laws of our State, and would 
further inflame an already dangerous situation; 
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Therefore be it resolved that we, the Session 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Kosciusko, 
Mississippi, do hereby protest the action of the 
General Assembly in a _— and recommending 
this Report, and do hereby disassociate ourselves 
from said action. We do further resolve to with- 
hold all funds from the Assembly’s Board of Church 
Extension until such time as we can be satisfied 
that the Lord’s money is used for the work of 
Home Missions, and will not be used by the Council 
on Christian Relations. 


Adopted in Stated Meeting, July 28, 1957. 


Erskine L. Jackson, Moderator 
Frank Buchanan, Clerk 


MISSISSIPPI 


Liberty—For one hundred and nine years the 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, Liberty, Mississippi, 
has served in the Master’s cause. The officers and 
members want all who have had a part in this 
labor of love to be represented at our World Wide 
Communion Day, Homecoming and Church Family 
Reunion Observance on October 6. An invitation 
is being extended to all former members, former 
pastors, relatives of present or former members, 
and friends to join in worship and fellowship on 
that date. i 


Evening Services beginning Sunday, September 
29, and continuing through Friday, October 4, will 
lead up to the annual Church Family Reunion on 
ge og The hour for these special services is 


The schedule for the final day includes a Com- 
munion Service at eleven o’clock, dinner on the 
grounds at noon, concluding with a Memorial 
Service following lunch. All families are invited 
to come and bring a basket. 


Our prayer is that this will be the occasion of 
a great Ben goon of the Holy Spirit and that all 
c eo er with our Church will be greatly 
essed. 
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The Reverend Leonard C. Blanton is Pastor of 
the Church, and Mr. Hal K. Jackson is Clerk of 
the Session. The Church was organized on No- 
vember 26, 1849. . 


8 
Port Gibson — The First Presbyterian Church 
at Port Gibson, widely known for a metal hand 
on top of the church’s steeple, marked its 150th 
anniversary on September 15-22. The church’s 
well-known steeple shows the hand with the index 
finger pointing skyward. 


The church was founded in 1807 and since that 
date has had three buildings. The present build- 
ing was erected in 1859, when the hand on _ the 
steeple was placed as a memorial. It memorializes 
the Rev. Zebulon Butler, pastor of the church from 
1828 until his death in 1860. The minister was 
considered an eloquent preacher, and had one out- 
standing mannerism — pointing his hand upward. 
Members of the church, wishing to perpetuate the 
memory of their pastor after his death, had the 
large hand placed atop the church’s spire. The 
hand measures 12 feet from its base to the finger- 
tips. The first hand was made of wood and cov- 
ered with gold leaf, but it was damaged so badly 
by woodpeckers that in 1890 the wooden hand 
was replaced by an iron one. 


The bell in the tower was obtained from Troy, 
N. Y., and the clock was made in Germany. The 
chandeliers inside the church came from _ the 
famous Mississippi River steamboat, the Robert E. 
Lee, when electric lights replaced the oil burners 
on the boat. The church obtained the fixtures and 
electrified them. | 


Port Gibson’s First Presbyterian Church escaped 
destruction in the battle of Port Gibson during 
the Civil War. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Statesville—The Men of Concord Presbytery, 674 
strong, met at Barium a vg today for their 
Eleventh Annual Fall Rally headed by Fielding 
Clark, President, of Conover. New officers were 
elected. Final plans were made for attendance on 
the Presbyterian Men’s Convention in Miami, Oc- 
tober 10-13. The men were challenged to give one 
day’s pay to build new churches in this area and 
throughout the south, and heard addresses by Cliff 
Coleman of Richmond and J. W. Baldwin of Mid- 
land, Texas. 


After the men were served supper in the dining 
hall of the Presbyterian Orphan’s Home by the 
children, under the direction of the superintendent, 
Rev. A. B. McClure, they went to Little Joe’s 
Presbyterian Church where they were greeted by 
the host pastor, Rev. Robert Collins. 


New officers were elected: Edgar Readling, Con- 
cord, President; Dave Ratchford, Concord, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Robert E. Mosby, Hickory, Vice 
President, Catawba District; Willard Church, Le- 
noir, Vice President, Caldwell District; Charles W. 
Brandon, Concord, Vice President, Cabarrus Dis- 
trict. Other officers of the organization, in which 
men from 75 churches in the area from Concord 
to Old Fort are represented, are: Harold Mitchell, 
Valdese, Vice President, Burke District; R. C. 
Lytle, Mooresville, Vice President, Iredell District; 
Harry Hasskamp, Marion, Vice President, Mc- 
Dowell District; A. J. Gillespie, Salisbury, Vice 


President, Rowan District. Dr. Sidney A. Gates,’ 


Minister of the First Presbyterian Church, Salis- 
bury, installed the new officers. 
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Cliff Coleman, Director of Officer Training, 
Presbyterian Church U.S., spoke of “The Work of 
Church—Whose Responsibility?” Mr. Coleman said 
that gifts to the church are for people who need 
help, who need churches, schools for Christian 
worship and education.” In calling the men to 
meet this deed he challenged them to go down on 
their knees for Divine power. ‘Then, rise up, O 
Men of God,” he said, “ready to build.” 


J. W. Baldwin is Vice President of the As- 
sembly’s Men’s Council, Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
and is a safety engineer with the Humble Oil 
Company. In speaking on, “Citizens of the Church,”’ 
Baldwin declared, “God depends on men like you 


- and me to do His work. Yet, for many, religion 


has almost ceased to give direction to life. We 
have become a nation of spectators. We cannot 
sit on the sidelines as Christians. The relationship 
between God and man must be lived. We must 


_ participate on the team.” 


Dr. Sidney Gates stated that Concord Presbytery 
plans to send 200 men to the Miami Convention 
where 12,000 Presbyterian men from all over the 
South are expected to meet and hear Billy Graham, 
Elton Trueblood, Louis H. Evans, James A. Jones 
and other leaders. 


It was announced that the men’s councils of 
the Presbytery, Synod and Assembly were sup- 
porting the One Day’s Pay Plan to build 100 new 
churches in the denomination. Two projects for 
the Hickory area are in progress and church sites 
are urgently needed in five other towns of the 
Presbytery. It was pointed out that 40% of the 


_ people of the South are outside the fellowship of — 


any church and that 7,500,000 new people will 
move into this section of the nation by 1960. 


Dr. J. H. Carter, Banner Elk, Editor of the 
Concord Presbyterian, was presented a check by 
President Fielding Clark for travel to Miami in 
recognition of outstanding service to Men’s Work 
and promotion of the Miami Convention. 


Charlotte — David Ovens, Charlotte merchant, 
philanthropist, and active member of the Myers 
Park Presbyterian Church in Charlotte, died sud- 
denly in his home town, Friday, September 6. 


Mr. Ovens was a trustee of the Presbyterian 


| Hospital in Charlotte, and of Queens College, and 


until recent years taught a men’s Bible class at 
Myers Park Church where he was also an elder. 


He was noted for his generosity to the church 
and to charities, and during a brief period in 
1950, Mr. Ovens gave away a total of $580,000 
to Queens College, Davidson College, Duke Uni- 
versity, the Presbyterian Hospital in Charlotte, 
Toccoa Falls Institute in Georgia, and to the Edgar 
Tufts Memorial Association in Banner Elk, N. C. 
The Memorial Association operates Lees-McRae 


_Jumior College, Grace Hospital, and the Grand- 


father Home for Children in Banner Elk. 


Mr. Ovens was vice chairman of the board of 
Ivey’s Department Store, a firm he joined in 1904 
and helped become one of the leading department 
stores in the Southeast. He was addressing the 
buyers and managers of Ivey’s only a few minutes 
before he was stricken with an acute attack of 
comaey thrombosis which took his life imme- 

lately. 


Mr. Ovens went to Charlotte in 1903 as manager 
of the S. H. Kress Co., and joined J. B. Ivey the 
following year. 


Mr. Ovens attained national prominence in mer- 
chandising. He was president of the National Re- 
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tail Drygoods Association for two terms, in 1934- 
35. He received the honor of being named ‘Mr. 
Retailer of 1951”, and “Man of the South”. In 
1933 he drafted the NRA Retail Code Authority, 
and in 1941 Chief of Staff George C. Marshall 
named him to a group of specialists who formu- 
lated the Army Post Exchange plan. 


He was an outstanding speaker before American 
and foreign groups. n April Mr. Ovens com- 
pleted an autobiographical volume. 


Mr. Ovens was the founder and major force in 
Charlotte’s Goodfellows Club, an organization of 
leading citizens who donate toward the rehabilita- 
tion of destitute families in Charlotte. 


He also conceived and headed the Charlotte 
Auditorium Committee. The municipal auditorium 
is part of Charlotte’s cultural center which bears 
Mr. Ovens’ name. He also has headed Charlotte’s 
Community Concert Association, taking some of 
the artists to Blowing Rock during the summer 
for benefit performances for the Blowing Rock 
Hospital and Grandfather Orphanage. He headed 
Charlotte’s first Community Chest Drive, and Mr. 
Ovens also organized and headed the building com- 
mittee for the Presbyterian Hospital in Charlotte. 


Mr. Ovens was born in Kingston, Ontario, Can- 
ada. He began his merchandising career there, 
later going to Rochester, N. Y., and then to Mem- 
phis, Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Little Rock be- 
fore going to Charlotte. 


His wife, the former Margaret Allen, of Kings- 
ton, Ontario, Canada, died just over four months 
ago. Mr. Ovens is survived by a sister, Miss Sara 
Ovens of Kingston; and a brother, Henry Ovens 
of Bruce, Ontario. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond—Five new members of the faculty 


have been added to the Assembly’s Training School 
which began its 44th session Thursday, September 
12th. Over 100 students enrolled for the 1957-58 
school year, representing 63 colleges and univer- 
sities, 19 states, and six foreign countries. 


At the — session on Thursday evening in 
the school chapel, students and faculty heard Dr. 
George M. Docherty, pastor of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
deliver the opening address. Dr. Docherty is a 
native of Scotland, was educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and served two pastorates in Scotland be- 
fore going to Washington in 1950. For three years 
Dr. Docherty was minister co-adjutor at the Barony 
of Glasgow, doing special youth work under the 
Iona Youth Trust. 


New members of the faculty this year include 
Mrs. T. J. Ingram, who will teach a course in 
children’s choir methods; Miss Neva Delgado, who 
will serve as field representative for enlistments, 
and public relations phases of the school; Dr. 
William B. Kennedy of Union Seminary, who will 
teach some courses in children’s work for the 
Training School; Mr. Glenn Bannerman, who is to 
teach recreation and who will assist in the recre- 
ation program of Westmister Presbyterian Church 
in Richmond; and Miss Margaret Smith who will 
serve as fellowship assistant to Miss Josephine 
oe director of the demonstration kinder- 
garten. 


The course in children’s choir methods, taught 
by Mrs. Ingram, will be offered only from Sep- 
tember 20 through October 18. Mrs. Ingram is 
chairman of the Music Department of Lynchburg 
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College, and has lectured before the National Con- 
clave of the American Guild of Organists and held 


- workshops in choral methods in many denomi- 


national conferences. 


Miss Delgado, the new field representative for 
the Assembly’s Training School, is of Tampa, 
Florida, and is a graduate of Florida State Uni- 
versity and the Training School. She has had sey- 
eral years experience as director of Christian 
education in churches in Florida and at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ga. 


Besides teaching courses in children’s work, Dr. 
Kennedy will direct the field work of students 
who are working with children. Dr. Kennedy is a 
graduate of Wofford College, has an M.A. degree 
from Duke University and a B.D. from Union 
Seminary. He recently completed work at Yale 
for the Ph.D. degree. 


Mr. Bannerman, the new recreation teacher, is 
a graduate of R. P. I. and has had experience in 
city recreation programs. He has studied at the 
Training School and will continue his studies there. 


Miss Smith, who is joining the staff of the 
demonstration kindergarten, is of Atlanta, Ga., and 
has the B.S. degree from Queens College in Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


To the Kiddies 


If you will write a postcard or letter to 
Children’s Page, Box 68, Weaverville, N. C., 
(or get Mother or Daddy to do it) giving your 
age, name and city, and telling what is your 
favorite pet or dog (long tail or bobbed) or 
something you like best to do, Mr. Wade Smith 
will “Jett” you on Children’s Page — and you 
will have something to save for your kiddies. 
First come, first served. | 


EASTERN TRANSIT STORAGE CO. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


‘TO OR FROM 48 STATES, MEXICO AND CANADA 
CALL COLLECT ANY TIME 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 

FR 6-1636 2-5067 


PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College of Synod of N. C. 
EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE FO 
OUR MOST VALUABLE ASSBT— 


OUR YOUTH 
Louis C. LAMOTTE, PRESIDENT 
Maxton, North Carolina 


THE CHURCH IN HISTORY 
B. K. Kuiper 4.95 


This new beautiful text provides an absorbing survey 
of the church’s history from 33 A.D. to the present, 
including a comprehensive section on the church in the 
United States. Contains more than 150 illustrations, 
maps, outlines, diagrams and charts. Accurate, authori- 
tative, ideal for Bible institutes. and secondary schools. 


449 pages. 
; Order from The Journal 
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SERMONS ON MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIFE. John C. Wynn. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 


From the nearly 400 sermons submitted to the 
Joint Department of Family Life, these 16 were 
chosen to show what Christian preachers are say- 
ing to challenge, comfort and guide families in 
complex situations of modern life. The family 
has been called “the most prized fellowship of 
Western man.” In recent years many subtle and 
decaying influences have so divided and added 
tension to the claims of the home that the family 
unit is now in danger. The church must feel its 
responsibility to help in stabilizing families within 
the framework of the Christian Gospel. These 
sermons indicate how the Bible and the church 
offer guidance in alleviating many of these con- 
flicting interests that threaten the _ individual 
family. 


NINETY-FIVE BRIEF TALKS FOR VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. C. B. Eavey. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. $2.00. 


Many are the times that the minister and 
religious leader is called upon for a “brief talk.” 
This compact book furnishes subjects and ideas 
for 95 such talks. There is a wide variety and 
the messages are suitable for many occasions. 


GLORY AWAITS ME. William Goulooze. Baker 
Book House. $2.00. 


This is a book of comfort for the afflicted. It 
is enlightening and instructive for all who are 
called upon to minister to the sick. The author 
of this book has now gone unto his eternal home. 
His final message is presented for the comfort of 
the sick, the instruction of their loved ones and 
their counselors. This volume is a lasting memorial 
to a beloved pastor, friend and guide. 


PS ms GOD THERE. John Huss. Zondervan. 


The author escorts the reader on a tour through 
seven of the majestic wonders of nature which 
dot the American landscape, portraying the natural 
creation of God as it applies to the spiritual life 
of a Christian. These nature messages make 
interesting reading. 


SERMON SEEDS. Charles Simeon, James 
Stalker and others. Baker Book House. $1.75. 


These. outlines represent the choicest offerings 
of the writings of recognized and respected ser- 
mon masters such as Spurgeon, Maclaren, Mc- 
Cheyne, and scores of others. The book is in- 
tended to fix the attention on a timely and worthy 
text and to reveal some facets of Scripture which 
might otherwise remain unnoticed. 


WITH JESUS ON THE NAVAJO ROAD. Jacob 
and Christina Bolt. Eerdmans. $2.00. 


The Bolts spent 25 years among the Navajo 


Indians of the Southwest. In fair weather and 
bad, over difficult roads and weary miles, Jacob 
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and Christina Bolt brought Jesus Christ to the 
red people with uncommon faithfulness. Their 


- story is told in interesting style that blends humor 


with deep earnestness. This missionary record 
shows forth the marvelous power of the Gospel. 
From the rich store of their experience, the authors 
have drawn a memorable picture of mission work 
among the Navajos. 


LETTERS .TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Joseph A. Seiss. Baker Book House. $2.75. 


Joseph A. Seiss was one of the most influential 
Lutheran pastors of the last half of the past cen- 
tury. He was a voluminous author and has left 
many helpful books as a legacy to Christian schol- 
arship. 


There are lectures on the seven churches in 
the book of Revelation. He has given us a series 
of 21 messages which not only open to us the 
Scriptures but which are charged with practical 
lessons for our day and age. When we have com- 
pleted a study of this book, we will agree with 
the author that “hardly another section of Holy 
Scripture is to be found better calculated to im- 
press the heart, awaken spiritual consciousness, 


animate our hopes, and further us in the way of 


Christian improvement.”’ The book is valuable for 
devotional reading and also as background read- 
ing in the preparation of messages on this portion 
of the book of Revelation. This work was original- 
ly published under the title ‘“‘Letters of Jesus.” 


THE LIFE OF ELIJAH. Arthur W. Pink. Bible 
Truth Depot. $4.95. 


Arthur W. Pink was an expositor of Scripture 
of remarkable ability. He was endowed with the 
capacity to apply the truths of Scripture to the 
lives of people in clear-cut language. This study 
of “The Life of Elijah’ ranks with the best of 
his previous works. It is worthy to be compared 
with the best of such all-time greats as Spurgeon 
and Meyer and other men of God whose ministries 


- have been so signally blessed. The 36 chapters in 


this volume are fascinating and stimulating. 


COMMENTARY ON THE PASTORAL EPIS- 
TLES. Patrick Fairbairn. Zondervan. $65.95. 


The eyes of both pastor and layman will be 
opened anew to the challenge and meaning of the 


Pastoral Epistles as they read Dr. Fairbairn’s 


analytical and exegetical treatment in this volume. 
This study is based on the original Greek and 
Aramaic manuscripts. The author digs deeply into 
the hidden meanings of the vast concepts con- 
cerning Christianity which the Apostle Paul ex- 
pressed. This work is soundly scholarly and ex- 
tremely readable. This volume is as complete a 
guide to the Pastoral Epistles as one could desire. 


WANTED — Matron for a Presbyterian Chil- 
dren's Home. Write giving training, experi- 
ence and references. Address: Orphanage, 
c/o Southern Presbyterian Journal, Weaver- 


ville, N. C. 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS FROM 
Book Department 
THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURN 
Weaverville. N. C. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL . 


; 
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Attention Badget Committees: 


KNOW 
THIS 


Efficient 
Conscientious 
Loyal 
Dedicated 
Courteous 


PHOTO BY H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


but — perhaps — about ready to leave youl! 


The above young lady, and other similar em- 
ployees in your church, may like her job fine— 
and want to stay, but these lay fulltime workers 
require the same security that employees in other 


* : 

D.CE types of business require. With it they perform 
| better work, and happier staff and church relations 

ere are maintained. Not only is it good sense—it’s a 

poe on a duty we owe them, also . . . look into the 

CLERK EMPLOYEES’ ANNUITY FUND 

Oa.s: means “Retirement Income” for Employees 


Money on retirement means a security which 
helps to hold on to good personnel. Helps you 
maintain your investment in the time spent training 
them. Dues payments for both employees and em- 
ployer are reasonable. Put this in your budget now. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


BOARD or ANNUITIES & RELIEF 
341-C Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. | Atlanta 8, Georgia 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 
Chas. J. Currie, Executive Secretary 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1957 
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